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It is now two dle : but let me bey ten, we shale 
have cach an ae Englishmen, 
—Kinc Henry V. 
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ty and artistic excellence to the man- 
uscript volumes made by the monks 
of the Middle Ages. The first printed 
books were made in imitation of these, 
and thus it came about that the first 
printing was the most artistic. Time 
was no object to these holy men; they 


had all of it there was. One of these 
monks might spend a week in carving 
an ornamental initial from wood, and 
when a few impressions were taken 
from it, others would add C8lor to the * 
design and ornament the parchment 
page by many fanciful yet loving 
touches. No book lover who has ex- 
amined closely the splendid collec- 
tions of early books in the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library or 
the Vatician but has been struck with 
the unique hand decorations that con- 
tinued to be made, long after books 





were being printed from movable type. 
Marginal decorations in colors, pe- 
euliar ornaments and often foot notes 
were added by the expert penman. 
aN D now the Roycroft is 
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4 (4 enering in the footsteps 
De eyeot the monks. It has print- 
Masimyjed twenty-five copies of 
Bernard Shaw’s essay, ‘‘ On Going to 
Church,’’ on Japanese Vellum and is 
coloring the initials and adding vari- 
ous marginal hand decorations. No 
two of the books will be alike — the 
decorations being done by several art- 
ists, who work on different pages, thus 
avoiding a possible monotony of.treat- 
ment. I understand that the twenty- 
five books are all subscribed for, but 
that another similar work will be 
taken up at once. 
= DILLIAM MORRIS could 
/ O78 feel more akin to no clan 
v\ 3} than to the little group of 
SS enthusiasts who up at the 
Roycroft Printing Shop perpetuate 
and inculcate the principles of decor- 
ative printing and literature for art’s 
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sake. Books too beautiful to defile by 
price are put out from these presses, 
books exquisite to read, books lovely 
to see. Not many of them, and at rare 
intervals do these revivals of a lost 
handiwork come crisp in their gauzy 
wrappers of Japanese tissue and 
smart gold seals. And in hyacinth 
crimson De Vinne hanging like a bou- 
tonniere in a corner, Frederick Lock- 
er-Lamson’s confession : 

g@@ Those first Venetian books were 
the best, view the subject how you 
will. lown one—only one—that I re- 
gard with a sort of idolatrous love. It 
seems a precious vase, holding a bou- 
quet of fragrant thoughts that the 
years cannot fade nor time, destroy. 
@ The “ Philistine”’ colony of artists 
who run the fruitful book farm at 
East Aurora, where the Roycroft shop 
lazily turns fairy presses, have cast 
more of a shadow than any other of 
the fellows standing in the full blaze 
of'the literary sun, with its conflict- 
ing glares and spots.—Amy Leslie in 
ef News. 
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p>) RG ih 4S&> BY JULIA DITTO 
ZL SZtIYOUNG, AUTHOR OF 
‘Thistle Down,” “ Adrift: a Story of 
Niagara,’’ etc. Mrs. Young is a poet 
who has written much but published 
little. This, her latest and believed by 
her friends to be her best work, is the 
product of a mind and heart singularly 
gifted by Nature, and ripened by a 
long apprenticeship to Art. As aspec- 
imen of the pure “lyric cry,’ illus- 
trating the melody possible in the 
English tongue, the volume seems to 
stand alone among all the books writ- 
ten by modern versifiers. Five hun- 
dred and ninety copies are being print- 
ed on smooth Holland hand-made pa- 
per, and twenty-five on Tokio Veilum 
paper. Bound in boards_and antique 
silk; the Vellum copies will have on 
various pages special water-color de- 
signs done by the hand of the author. 
Every copy will be numbered and 
signed by Mrs. Young. Price on Hol- 
land paper, $2.00; Vellum, $5.00. 
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IN /Jepannounce the Journal of 
Peet’ 4)Koheleth: being a Reprint 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes with an 
Essay by Mr. Elbert Hubbard. Sev- 
en hundred and twelve copies are 
printed and the types distributed. 

In preparation of the text Mr. Hub- 
bard has had.the scholarly assistance 
of his friend, Dr. Frederic W. San- 
ders, of Columbia University. The 
worthy pressman has also been help- 
fully counseled by several] Eminent 
Bibliophiles. 

The seven hundred copies that are 
printed on Holland hand-made paper 
are offered at two dollars each, but 
the twelve copies on Japan Vellum at 
five dollars are all sold. Every book 
is numbered and signed by Mr. Hub- 
bard. 

The Roycroft Printing Shop, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
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QUATRAIN. 


Poor mintage of a life,—these deeds rough pressed, 
Not worth an obol for old Charon’s toll; 
Though molten in my heart, cast by my soul 
Fate’s was the die that made them manifest. 


EuGENE R. WHITE. 


¥ 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Wr vnc the many glad and elevating feelings 


which must fill the mind of every thoughtful 
observer as he wanders beneath the high-embowed 
roof of Westminster Abbey, there must always min- 
gle some regrets. He may sigh as he looks on the 
general dinginess and the accumulation of dust which 
make the building contrast so strongly with the 
brightness of provincial cathedrals. " Yet how can 
this be avoided? The Abbey is placed in the midst 
of blighting fogs and corroding smoke, and is crowded 
with hundreds and often thousands of daily visitors. 
We may feel inclined to resent the intrusion into so 
sacred a building of mountain-loads of tombs, some- 
times pretentious and vulgar, sometimes positively 
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hideous, often pagan, wordly, and entirely out of 
place. Wemay mourn above all for the ruthless 
barbarism which destroyed the fine architecture and 
heraldic insignia, the embossed shield and graceful 
arcading and delicate wall-sculpture of the thirteenth 
century, to make way for the meaningless and ugly 
memorials of many who were never very famous and 
are now entirely forgotten. But we must take the 
Abbey as it is; and there is some consolation for all 
our regrets when we remember that it is the most ma- 
tional building in the world. The landmarks left by 
English art, and taste, and history, and religious life 
are visible at every step, and we may read upon its 
walls the ebb and flow of national wisdom and seri- 
ousness, as legibly as we read on some ancient shore 
the history of its advancing or receding tides. The 
tale is told even by the traces of destructive vandal- 
ism. It was not only in the eighteenth century that 
the present thought itself at liberty to deal roughly 
with the architecture and memdMmjs of the Past. 
There is a striking proof of this in the magnificent 
tomb and chantry erected by the nation to their pop- 
ular hero, Henry V, Superb as it is, it is yet en- 
croached so ruinously on the tombs of the good 
Queens Eleanor and Philippa as practically to destroy 
their dignity and symmetry. If it be urged that, in 
this instance, something which was beautiful was at 
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least replaced by something which was equally beau- 
tiful, we must remember that this was always sup- 
posed to be the case. The most tasteless Vandals 
regarded their intrusions as an improvement on what 
they swept away. In the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries they clearly admired their lumpy 
monuments, and heavy effigies, and blubbering cher- 
ubs, and artificial pomposities as far more precious 
and interesting than the chaste and noble design of 
the original architects. It may be humiliating to see 
that the taste of a whole nation can be so much per- 
verted. We are filled with astonished indignation 
to learn that, but for Horace Walpole, the vulgar 
modern monument of General Wolfe, with its con- 
geries of vanities and absurdities, would have been 
thrust into the sacrarium to the demolition of the 
noble Gothic tomb of Aylmer de Valence. But, af- 
ter all, such facts are full of instructiveness. They 
throw fresh light on page after page of English his- 
tory. Bishop Butler thought that entire nations 
could go mad; we may read inthe tombs of West- 
minster Abbey that national taste in art, and nation- 
al sincerity of religious feeling, may sink many de- 
grees below zero. Nations, as Mr. Ruskin truly 
points out, leave behind them in their art an auto- 
biography which is entirely unconscious and there- 
fore absolutely sincere. We may be deceived by 
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their literature and by their military annals: we can- 
not be deceived by the proofs which they leave of 
what they most admired, the tendencies which their 
architecture expressed, and the ideal at which their 
artists aimed. 

Westminster Abbey contains specimens of the 
sculpture of five anda half centuries, from the re- 
cumbent effigies of the Plantagenets to Sir E. 
Boehm’s statue of the Earl of Shaftsbury and Mr. 
Gilbert’s memorial of Mr. Forster. If we enter the 
cloisters we see still more ancient monuments in the 
South Cloister, where there are three effigies in low- 
relief of early abbots. The oldest is that of Abbot 
Vitalis, 1085. Some of the earliest memorials are 
the work of foreigners—Pietro Cavallini, Torregiano, 
Coysevox, and Herbert le Sueur. There is scarcely 
one English sculptor of any name who has not cum- 
bered the Abbey with some sign of his incapacity or 
enriched it with some specimen of his skill. Nath- 
aniel Stone, Gibbs, Bird, RysbraM, Scheemacher, 
Kent, Roubiliac, Bacon, Flaxman, Chantrey, Nolle- 
kens, Westmacott, Andrews, Banks, Baily, Gibson, 
Calder Marshall, Foley, Woolner, Armistead, Boehm, 
Bruce Joy, Gilbert, and many others are represented 
in the best that they could achieve. I cannot say 
what is at present the exact number of the statues. 
I find from a paper of Mr. Mogford in 1860, that 
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there were then sixty-two recumbent statues of life- 
size, several of them of bronze, and some of them 
highly gilt or richly enamelled; forty-six portrait 
statues, life-size or colossal; six sitting and six kneel- 
ing portrait statues; ninety-three busts or medallion 
portraits; two hundred and four allegorical statues; 
at least one hundred and twenty statues of apostles, 
prophets, saints, martyrs, confessors, virgins, and 
philosophers, in the chapel of Henry VII. ; a mul- 
titude of figures in the Chantry of Henry V. ; dasst 
and alt relievi without number. Besides these, 
the decorations or exemplifications of the virtues of 
the dead, there will be seen an abundance of angels 
and cherubs, Every virtue is personified in marble 
toexcess. Figures of Fame are blowing trumpets. 
In this Christian church there are statues of Minerva, 
Neptune, Hercules, and other heathen deities; char- 
ity children are not omitted, and, to complete the 
variety, there are not wanting negroes and Ameri- 
can Indians. There is also a number of statuettes 
of attendants, children, saints, or others, as weepers 
over the deceased. And, to complete the list, there 
are multitudes of dogs, lions, dragons and other 
creatures, imaginary or real. Of the latter, few 
which are not hergjdic deserve much notice. I can- 
not even admire the highly praised lions by Flaxman 
couched beside the pedestal of the statue of Captain 
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Montague. Of the artistic merits and demerits, how- 
ever, of these very numerous specimens of statuary 
I say but little. 

One remarkable change in their general character- 
istics can hardly fail to strike us. The older monu- 
ments are religious, the latter ones are mundane. 

Every one of the earlier tombs which commemor- 
ate the dead, whether in the form of effigies or of 
monumental btasses, represents them in the attitudes 
of death and prayer. ‘‘ Two praying hands,’’ says 
the Russian proverb, and ‘life is done.’’ The 
tomb of the Confessor is a shrine rich with mosaic 
decorations but without sculpture. On the tomb of 
Henry III., the founder of the present Abbey, lies 
his effigy—perhaps the earliest of the kind—cast in 
gilded metal, by Torel, whom Stanley calls an Italian 
artist. The effigies of Edmund Crouchback, Wil- 
liam and Aylmer de Valence, Aveline of Lancaster, 
Edward III., Queens Eleanor and Phillipa, Richard 
II. and his Queen, Henry V. artall recumbent as in 
death. The latter is now a distorted wooden block, 
warped by the copper bolts by which it was fastened, 
but was once resplendent with a silver head and en- 
tirely covered with silver plates, which were stolen 
as far back as the sixteenth century. The Tudors, 
Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, and Queen Eliza- 
beth—since whom no English king or queen has 
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been honoured with a tomb—as well as Mary Queen 
of Scots, Margaret of Lennox, and Margaret of 
Richmond, are all similarly represented. The latter 
ones it is true sometimes hold a ball and sceptre, but 
all the earlier ones have the two hands folded as in 
prayer upon the breast. The thought of what life 
has been is not excluded, The kings sometimes wear 
their golden crowns; the knights and crusaders are 
clad in their hauberk and .mail; the young Prince 
John of Eltham wears the coronet round his helmet; 
the ladies are clothed in the nun’s dress—like Elean- 
or of Gloucester or Margaret of Richmond; the royal 
or noble kinsfolk are sculptured round the base; 
the heraldic insignia are blazoned in’ Limoges en- 
amel; and over the tombs of Edmund and Ayler we 
see them on their chargers, lance in rest, riding tu- 
multuously into battle. Even™ the little son and 
daughter of Edward III.—William of Hatfield and 
Blanche of the Tower—are represented in alabaster 
on their lovely little tomb with jewelled baldric and 
broidered robe. But the splendours of life are rep- 
resented as nothing in comparison with the awful 
and pathetic majesty of death. The A/eureurs or 
weeping angels support the head; the praying hands 
plead mutely for compassion. At the head of the 
powerful Earl of Pembroke are three figures—their 
heads have unhappily and ruthlessly been shaven off 
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by Cromwell’s Puritans—of whom two are uphold- 
ing in their arms the kneeling figure of the third. 
They were two angels presenting to God the troub- 
led soul of the dark and silent warrior—*‘ Joseph the 
Jew,’’ as he was nicknamed by insolent Piers de 
Gaveston—who commanded our army at Bannock- 
burn, and played so large a part among the turbulent 
barons of the reign of his half-cousin, Edward II. 
As these monuments increase in the sumptuousness of 
decorative accessories, they tend in most instances to 
lose their grandeur. The introduction of ‘the chil- 
dren kneeling in prayer round the altar-tomb is, how- 
ever, a touching and effective addition. 

Dean Stanley and others have pointed out how 
gradual, but how decisive, was the change of senti- 
ment which led to the exhibition on the tombs of the 
pride and self-assertion of life in lieu of the repose 
and helplessness of death. 

**It was not in England alone,’’ says Westmacott, 
‘*that the miserable declineajn ecclesiastical sculp- 
ture was apparent.’’ It is obsetvable in Italy, in St. 
Peter’s, even in the tombs of the Popes. The true 
spirit of religious art disappeared, and sculpture, like 
painting, became a mere theatre in which to parade 
the vain science of the living and the empty self-sat- 
isfaction of the dead man or his survivors. These 
later tombs are so lacking in repose that some of 
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them look ‘as though they had been tumbled out of 
a wagon on the top of a pyramid,”’ 

After the sixteenth century it no longer seems to 
be the object to teach us that man isa thing of 
naught, that his days pass like a shadow, that he is 
crushed beneath the years, but rather to display, as 
though they were enduring and desirable, the prizes 
and the magnificence of life. The epitaphs are no 
longer brief and simple, but revel in the enumera- 
tion of titles and the eulogy of achievements. The 
dead man flourishes his sword, or displays his book, 
or looks about him for applause, while (in time) all 
sorts of allegorical figures point at him, and crown 
him, and naked cherubs shed over him their imagin- 
ary and hypocritic tears. The figures of the de- 
parted first rise to their knees, as on the tomb of 
Lord Burleigh; then stand erect, as on that of Sir 
George Holles; then sit in their easy-chairs, like 
Elizabeth Russell, or even loll therein like Wilber- 
force. Like Lord Mansfield they preside in wig and 
ermine on the seat of justice; like Pitt, command the 
applause of listening senates, and are swept into pas- 
sionate gesticulation by the rush of oratory; or like 
Chatham they seem, with eagle face and outstretched 
arm, to bid England still be of good cheer, and to 
hurl defiance at her foes. No one can fail to see 
that the medieval form of commemorating the dead 
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is the humbler and the more becoming; but in pal- 
liation of the others it must be pleaded that tembs 
had come to be regarded less as the sleeping places 
of the dead than as memorial cenotaphs in the great 
national Walhalla. 

The tomb of Sir George Holles which I have just 
mentioned (A. D. 1626), marks an artistic phase in 
many respects. The statue is the first that stands 
erect; the first that wears the costume of a Roman 
general; and the first which—in the bas-relief of the 
battle of Nieuport below it—represents some com- 
plete historic scene in which the dead person was 
engaged. It was also one of the first which is em- 
bellished with pagan deities and which imitates a 
physical peculiarity of the deceased by painting the 
right eye black. It was sculptured by Nicholas 
Stone in 1626. 

The defects of this tomb, which arrogantly dis- 
placed the old altar of the chapel, are thrust into 
greater prominence because—Pwing the earliest tomb 
which expresses the worst features of the Renais- 
sance in its decay—it stands by the last tomb which 
has caught some sunset reflexion of the beauty and 
grandeur of the old Gothic sentiment. This is the 
noble tomb of Sir F. Vere, who died in 1608. Four 
knights, sculptured with perfect skill and dignity—of 
one of which Roubiliac said, ‘*‘ Hush! he will speak 
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presently !’’—support the dead knight’s armour on 
a bier beneath which he lies. 

Another wave of tendency which is most observa- 
ble and significantly interesting, is the different as- 
pect in which death itself is regarded. The early 
tombs were like radiant phantoms, with blue and 
vermilion, and gold, and glass mosaic, and lustrous 
enamels, and floral sculpturings, and angels with out- 
spread wings. In these death was not presented as 
a thing revolting and abhorrent, nor was any promi- 
nence given to the mere accidents of corruption and 
decay. The tombs of a later age become widely dif- 
ferent. The skull and cross-bones—most futile, 
most conventional, most offensive of all ‘* decora- 
tions ’’—appears for the first time on the unfinished 
tomb of Anne of Cleves. After that we get, with 
increasing frequency, the ridiculous nudities of weep- 
ing children, and the females who sit under willéws 
and clasp urns to their breasts. 

The attempt to force into prominence the fact that 
death is a thing for which to weep, and the angel of 
death a king of terrors, culminates in two tombs in 
the chapel of St. John the Evangelist. One—with 
the inscription Lacrimis struxit amor—is spotted all 
over with imaginary teardrops, falling from an eye 
which is carved above it! The other is the famous 
tomb of Lady Elizabeth Nightingale, of which Burke 
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disapproved, but which is usually regarded as Rou- 
biliac’s masterpiece, and which Wesley is said to 
have considered the finest monument in the Abbey, 
as showing ‘‘common-sense among heaps of un- 
meaning stone and marble.’’ Considered merely as 
sculpture the contrasted figures of the dying wife and 
the startled, agonized husband are undeniably fine 
and skillful, but nothing can be more repellent or less 
like the feeling with which the early Christians re- 
garded death, than the revolting skeleton who issues, 
with his javelin, from the dark tomb below. Such 
allegory is a preposterous jumble of the material and 
immaterial. The ‘‘ Death,’ as Allan Cunningham 
says, *‘ is very meanly imagined—the common dry- 
bones of every vulgar tale.’”’ Apparently Roubiliac’s 
imagination could not rise above this fleshless anat- 
omy, for he repeats it on the tomb of General Har- 
grave inthe nave. Here Timeis breaking the arrow 
of a crowned skeleton across his knee. But how 
different is this bony Grotesqu@from the vague and 
awful magnificence of Milton’s imagination :— 
What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on! 

Flaxman calls Roubiliac an enthusiast, ‘* whose 
thoughts are conceits and his compositions epigrams; 
the character of whose figures, though they some- 
times seem alive, is mean, their expression grimace, 
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and their form frequently bad.’? The judgment is 
severe, but the faults of Roubiliac, who is so largely 
represented in the Abbey, were those of his time. 
He had been bred in the school of Bernini, who de- 
spised the lovely repose of ancient statuary, and 
placed beauty inaction. But let it be said to Roub- 
iliac’s credit that though he was affected by the 
pseudo-classical epoch, with its ‘‘ frozen progeny of 
sterile fancies,’’ he partly put them to flight by his 
introduction of movement and emotion. 

The Renaissance, when it had sunk to decadence, 
was accompanied by a gradual fading of the old re- 
ligious ideals; but it left as sad a legacy in the his- 
tory of monumental sculpture by what it introduced 
as by what it discarded. It was marked by sheer 
paganism, vapid allegory, ostentatious science, 
pseudo-classicalism, insincere or affected religionism, 
and monstrous incongruities. : 

A few instances will illustrate the disastrous 
change. 

Let the visitor walk, first, to the effigy of Mar- 
garet of Richmond, the gentle and noble mother of 
Henry VII., who died, practically as a nun, in the 
convent near Barking. It is in the south aisle of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, and is interesting in a multi- 
tude of ways. The brief Latin inscription which 
runs round it was written by no less a person than 
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Erasmus, and he was rewarded for it by a gift of 
twenty shillings. The effigy is the work of Torrigi- 
ano, the violent rival of Michael Angelo. As a 
piece of sculpture it is very lovely. We seem to see 
the royal lady lying before us in her simple religious 
dress, with her face emaciated by asceticism, and 
furrowed, as in life-time, with many a tear. The 
hands, folded in prayer, are delicately perfect. 
There is no pride oy pomposity about this memorial 
of the ancestress of a line of mighty kings. 

Now walk from this monument to what remains of 
the vulgar and preposterous cenotaph to the now 
utterly forgotten Admiral Tyrrell, who died in 1766. 
It is in the south isle of the nave—a prodigious 
mass of rocks, clouds, sea, and ships. It almost 
blocked up an entire window with clouds like oyster 
shells, from which it received the name of ‘‘ The 
Pancake.’’ It is remarkable for the most ridiculous 
imitation of waves ever devised by man. History, 
Navigation, Hibernia are repregented as semi-nude 
figures under the sea among the rocks; the latter is 
rapturously pointing to the spot on the terrestial 
globe where the Admiral was born. The Admiral 
himself, nude, is ascending out of the sea and soaring 
heavenwards, “‘ looking for all the world,’’ said Nol- 
lekens, ‘‘ as if he were hanging from a gallows with 
a rope round his neck.’’ We see the same kicking 
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gracefulness on the tomb which represents the 
bald and semi-nude Kempenfeldt, also soaring heav- 
enwards. The incongruity of such a symbol might 
have struck even an eighteenth-century sculptor. 
Tyrrell’s monument is by Read, a pupil of Rou- 
biliac, and it marks almost the nadir of degradation 
in art and taste. Read seems to have been a boast- 
ful personage, and when he was telling Roubiliac of 
what 4e would do some day the irascible Frenchman 
replied, ‘‘ Ven you do de monument, den de vorld 
vill see vot dam fool you vill make.’? The prophecy 
was fulfilled! 

Perhaps the earliest invasion of Paganism into the 
monumental sculpture of our Christian minster is in 
the costly and pompous tomb raised by his widow to 
the Duke of Buckingham, the murdered favourite of 
Charles I. It is by Nicholas Stone. Here we have 
Fame even bursting herself and her trumpets to tell 
the news of his so sudden fall; and the pensive or 
weeping figures of Mars, Minerva, Neptune—and 
Beneficence! The juxtaposition reminds one of the 
four figures on the roof of the library at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, which as freshmen were told, stood 
for Faith, Hope, Charity, and—Geography! Next 
in point of date we have the representation of Pallas 
and Bellona, riding side by side with Sir George 
Holles to the battle of Nieuport. This preposterous 
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piece of fanfaronade was much admired. In the 
eighteenth century Paganism reigned supreme. Her- 
cules lovingly upholds the bust of Sir Peter Warren, 
while Navigation (who was regarded as de regle on 
the tomb of an Admiral) crowns him with laurel. 
On the tomb of General Fleming, Hercules (again) 
and Minerva strangle a ludicrous little adder which 
represents the spirit of Detraction. The first thing 
which strikes the eye on entering the north transept 
is the stupendous Neptune, by Nollekens, on the 
monument of three of Rodney’s captains. When 
Adrian VI. was shown the Apollo Belvedere, and 
the other masterpieces of ancient sculpture in the 
Vatican, he horrified the highly-cultured Romans by 
the contemptuous remark, Sunt idola antiquorum! 

** Ts that Christianity? ’’ asked a visitor, pointing 
to Neptune and the trident. ‘‘ Yes,” wittily an- 
swered Dean Milman, ‘‘it is 7ridentine Christian- 
ity.” 

Yet these obtrusive heathen symbols ‘are hardly so 
banales as the vapid allegoric@ figures of the later 
tombs. They appear in the guise of Wisdom and 
Sincerity on the tomb of the Duke of Newcastle 
(1676), by Gibbs and Bird. ‘‘ There is nothing,”’ 
says Allan Cunningham, ‘in this monument of the 
three Captains but the common materials of ten 
thousand monuments, Such designs may be made 
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by receipt. All, however, is done that art, in the 
absence of genius, can do. Britannia is very sorrow- 
ful; her lionlooks particularly savage. Neptune is 
like all other Neptunes, and carries a weighty tri- 
dent; and Fame has the buoyant body and gossamer 
drapery necessary for ladies whose road lies through 
the air!’’? On the tomb of General Wade, Fame 
drives away Time, who is curiously endeavouring to 
destroy the eternal record of the General’s achieve- 
ments! These sterile repetitions of Britannias, Vic- 
tories, and Fames, show how complete was the 
dearth of originality. Even on the tomb of Chatham, 
by Bacon, we must have Commerce and Manufacture 
pouring Plenty from the four corners of the aworld 
inte the lap of Britannia. An anecdote will show 
how meaningless the symbolism became. Banks was 
offered three hundred pounds to carve a monument 
for some provincial gentleman. ‘* Who was he?’’ 
he asked. ‘Was he benevolent?’’ ‘Well, I 
don’t know,”’ said the visitor, ‘* but he always gave 
sixpence to the old woman who opened the pew for 
him on Sunday.’”’ ‘* That will do! that will do! ’’ 
said the sculptor, ‘‘ we must have recourse to our 
friend the pelican! ’’ 

Chantrey is somewhat prosaic, but to him we owe 
the final abandonment of these foolish figures. 
Once when another sculptor told Chantrey that he 
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had been sculpturing a statue of Adam, Chantrey 
took snuff and looked up with the quick question, 
**Ts it like?” 

The ostentation of technical skill is one of those 
lurid plague-spots of art which showed itself most 
virulently in the mannerists who followed Michael 
Angelo. To thisis due the tasteless folly of many 
of the eighteenth-century monuments. To it we owe 
the extravagant, often disagreeable, fondness for the 
nude. We see it in the tomb of Captain Westcott 
in St. Paul’s, who is sculptured nude, and yet Vic- 
tory is presenting him with a heavy sword. The 
very conception of the monument is a mistake, since 
it loses all the repose and dignity of sculpture in a 
crowd of accessories and emblems in wild disorder. 
It attempts to represent more than sculpture can rep- 
resent. But the crowning absurdity of it is that the 
sculptor, in order to display his knowledge of anat- 
omy, represents Wolfe lying naked—or with only a 
shirt and stockings—on the field of battle. He is 
supported by the faithful HighMnd sergeant in full 
costume. Two lions lie at his, feet, and an angel 
with a crown is hovering over his head. 

The general insincerity, or it would perhaps be 
fairer to call it the affectation and unreality, of the 
latter Renaissance epoch is abundantly illustrated. 
A simpler and more devout state of feeling than that 
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which had become prevalent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries would never have permitted on 
any sepulchral monument the wildly impossible at- 
tempt to represent the Resurrection, which we sce 
on the tomb of General Hargrave. Still less, I 
think, would areal spirit of reverence have intro- 
duced the figures which soar to heaven, as a matter 
of course, on the tomb of Admiral Kempenfeldt or 
Admiral Harrison, It isa matter of congratulation 
that the taste of modern times has returned to the 
tone of pre-Raphelite days, and the effigies of Dean 
Stanley and Lord John Thynneare of the older and 
simpler type. 

There are some who have urged the sweeping 
away of many of the cumbersome monstrosities of 
the later centuries, and restoring something of the 
architectural beauty and symmetry which they in 
part deface. Dean Stanley ventured to take a few 
timid steps in this direction by pruning the luxuri- 
ance of the Tyrrell monument, and reducing the 
towering height of the one erected to Captain Corn- 
wall. Ifan annex to the Abbey existed I confess 
that I should like to place in it one or two of the 
huge structures which express the naval pride and 
exultation of the nation in the days of Howe and 
Drake. They blot out many a fine vista, and take 
up a disproportionate amount of valuable space. I 
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would also ruthlessly diminish the masses of marble 
placed behind some ofthe statues, those for instance, 
of General Stringer and Lord Chatham. But further 
than that I would not go. The Abbey reflects the 
changes of every succeeding epoch. The very fact 
that it does so adds materially to its interest. We 
must not forget that in the eighteenth century even 
Admiral Tyrrell’s monument, when it was erected, 
was regarded as an ideal and a masterpiece, though 
in our day it has long come to be regarded as an 
eyesore anda blot. Every age in turn considers its 
own taste to be the orm for other ages. There is no 
such a thing as a true standard of taste and definite 
laws which guide our artistic criticism; yet it is im- 
portant in the history of the mind and of nations, to 
see the unconscious proofs of the enormous changes 
of view which have taken place. Few things are 
more interesting than to trace back those changes to 
the deep-lying moral and spiritual facts in which 
they originated, and there jg perhaps'no building in 
the world where it is so » to do this as it is in 
Westminster Abbey. 

F, W. FARRAR, (Dean of Canterbury). 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS#® 
WITH PHILISTINES :-B#Seoe 
MADE IN ENGLAND BY THE###9##% 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK #999 PP ope 


Here singeth one: Mr. Andrew Lang told me 
that on the whole he quite liked Americans, but 
could not truthfully say that he loved Mr. Mosher 
of Portland, Oregon. ‘‘ But,’’ said I, ‘* you must 
admit he prints only good stuff.’’ ‘‘ True, no won- 
der they call him the man of taste!’’ was the an- 
swer, ‘and really, that Aonorarium, when it comes, 
shall be the Portland cement that will make us fast 
friends. I’m going to use that bonus to found an 
asylum for indigent authors.’’ ‘* You mean indignant 
authors!’’ ‘Yes, indigenous, indigent and indig- 
nant authors.’? And just here let me refer Mr. 
Mosher of Portland, Oregon, and all other fighting 
men of the line (who war in print), to a passage in 
a book called Aucassin and Nicolete: Anon rode 
Aucassin and the King, even till they came to that 
place where the Queen was and lo! men were war- 
ring with baked apples, and with eggs and with 
fresh cheeses, and Aucassin began to look on them 
and made great marvel, and said, ‘* Sir, be these 
thine enemies? ’’ 
*¢ Yea, Sir,’’ quoth the King. 
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** And will ye that Ishould avenge you of them? ’’ 

‘© Yea,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ with all my heart, ’’ 

Then Aucassin put hand to sword and began to 
smite to the right hand and tothe left, when the 
King he caught at his bridle and said: ‘‘ Ha, fair 
sir, slay them not in such wise.”’ 

** How, ’? quoth Aucassin, ‘‘ will ye not that I 
should avenge you of them?’’ 

‘* Sir,’’ quoth -the King, ‘‘ we fight, but ’tis not 

our custom to really slay each other! ”’ 
Each day the English papers, in harmless prattle, 
record the doings of Royalty, thus: To-day Her Royal 
Majesty, the Queen, walked for ten minutes in 
the garden with Princess Alexandrine. Forty mil- 
lion people read the item with intense interest (more 
or less), and to-morrow they read it again. All re- 
gard themselvés as a part of nobility (more or less), 
and follow the doings of the Royal Family as though 
they were intimate kinsmen. Herbert Spencer’s ex- 
position of ancestor worsMim and how the dead king 
evolves into a god, is made plain. Yet perhaps this 
unacknowledged worship isa necessity of the human 
heart; and could ‘‘ The States ’’ secure an innocent 
and docile Uncle Sam to place on parade at rare in- 
tervals, and walk in the garden ten minutes each 
day—duly announced, it would tend to the spread of 
patriotism. 
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When the Hon. William F. Cody appears at the 
final Round-up he will have much to answer for. 
He has given all Europe a decided slant (prejudicial 
to truth) in reference to manners, methods and cus- 
toms in America, 
#‘* How natural that dead man looks!’’ exclaimed 
the Scranton girl inthe National Gallery as she stood 
speechless before that great painting, Afler the Battle, 
** How natural that dead man looks—one could al- 
most swear he is alive! ’’ 
Red coats and priests everywhere. A State Church 
and a big standing army always go together. Where 
there is much outward show of religion, many bay- 
onets are needed to uphold its dignity. When church 
bells peal clangorously, cannon boom at a distance 
in a significant way. 
mI like that man Stopford Brooke. He has a 
healthy ignorance of all old, musty, rusty, dusty, dog- 
matic, hairsplitting differences ’twixt tweedledee and 
tweedledum. 
@‘‘ I’msorry,’’ remarked Mr. Bernard Shaw, ‘‘Yes, 
I’m really sorry Amy Leslie couldn’t see her way 
clear to accept the editorship of the Chaf-Book, Of 
course I view the subject at long range, but it seems 
to me that since Bliss Carman stepped out, that ’’?— 
** Oh, let us talk of something pleasant!’’ I said. 
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If you are an American in France, and have a sus- 
picion that your accent is not like Czzsar’s wife 
(who, according to a Denver editor, was all things to 
all men) you can make matters secure by a defiant 
emphasis judiciously placed. When in doubt, bluster. 
Travelers in Germany should bear in mind the fact 
that the reason the natives do not understand United 
States is on account of deafness, a difficulty experi- 
enced by Cvezsar (but not his wife), so all conversa- 
tion should be pitched in high C, and enunciated with 
a trip hammer. 

When the people of Lunnon discovered that Mr. 
James L. Ford was really not the man who killed 
Jesse James (but only a second cousin, at best) the 
bottom did straightway fall out of the Mistress Ford 
boom. 

@“‘ Botheration, but ’tis no wonder they do call him 
alittery man! ’’ exclaimed the new housemaid, ‘‘ The 
way he do chuck thingsis orful!’’? One peep into 
Mr, Zangwill’s workshop Proves his calling. 

gm There is a tendency in America to refer to the no- 
bility of Europe asa Degenerate Lot. But the follow- 
ing extract from the Pail Afall Gazette of June 27th 
proves that the good old virtues still exist. Of course 
there may be carping critics who will point to the 
fact that this good man is dead; but still I know 
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several live lords with characters equally excellent as 
that of the lamented Fitz-Hardinge. So here then 
is the clipping: 

The death of Lord Fitz-Hardinge has been expect- 
ed for some weeks, and so the intelligence that it 
took place yesterday will take few by surprise. West 
country sportsmen will deeply deplore the loss of this 
amiable nobleman, as he set an example as a land- 
owner and agriculturist that gave him a very high rep- 
utation. He kept up the old Berkeley Castle hunt- 
ing establishment, years ago founded by his ances- 
tors, and with a pack made famous by a predecessor, 
and the huntsman, old Harry Ayris, he hunted an ex- 
tensive country four days aweek. He had foxes and 
pheasants in all his coverts, and he liked all his ten- 
ants to hunt with him. He was very keen in the 
breeding of foxhounds, shorthorns, and hunters, and 
gave the largest price ever paid for a shorthorn bull, 
and had always one, and generally two thoroughbred 
sires at the Castle stables. These were available to 
tenants and puppy walkers, and under sucha land- 
lord good farming has prospered in that division of 
Gloucestershire that comprised the Berkeley Castle 
estates. He was a devout churchman and was un- 
wearied in alms giving and other Christian acts. 


Approaching the Gar du Midi at Brussels to take 
the train for Waterloo, I was approached by adash- 
ingly dressed little woman, who plucking me by the 
sleeve excitedly pointed to a tall fashionably clothed 
young damsel: ‘*‘ You see she?’’ asked the little 
woman, *‘ you see she? the one with green dress and 
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blue hat?’? The woman pointed out wore a grey 
dress and her hat was red as a Stephen Crane adjec- 
tive, but I acknowledged I saw her. ‘*Vell her is 
one vat you call rogue—one grande rogue.’’ Surely 
she did not look it. My heart at once went out to 
the tall blonde as it always does to persons accused. 
I soon found that these two women were guides 
to the battlefield at Waterloo. They had been work- 
ing in partnership, pooling their issues, but war 
arose (I think a man from Colorado Springs caused 
it) and each was then working on her own account. 
There were cight of us, five Americans and three 
Englishmen, bound for the battlefield, all strangers 
to each other and none needing a guide, much less a 
chaperone. But we were now as brothers, as we 
stood there on the platform, an involuntary struck 
jury to try the merits of the Short Woman vs, The 
Tall. One of the party christened the tall one Mile. 
Wellington. We hired her because the other talked too 
much, but in the interests of amity took up a collec- 
tion for the Little Corsican, each man putting in ten 
centimes. Then we sent her up town after a suppo- 
sitious party of Americans who were very rich and 
very anxious to visit Waterloo but didn’t know how. 
She smiled and gesticulated her thanks, and with hat 
awry and looking very pretty in her slightly rumpled 
condition, as any woman does who laughs through 
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her tears, she went away. We saw the battlefield, 
and the tall blonde showed us all the places of inter- 
est and gave us a charming lecture in choice pigeon 
English. When the battle had all been fought over 
again and Napoleon put on board the Bellerephon 
bound for St. Helena, she offered to recite us Byron’s 
poem, Zhere Was a Sound of Revelry by Night, 
but we gave her a franc extra not to. On the way 
back to the city the Chicago man remarked, ‘* They 
played us for suckers,” 

‘* What! ”? 

** They worked us.”’ 

** Who?”’ 

** Madam Napoleon and Mile, Wellington. There 
was no row between them. Their scrap was only a 
bluff to excite interest !’’ 

I think the Chicago man was wrong. Still, the 
Belgians are a thrifty folk. 

A Cambridge clergyman who owned to a magna 
cum lauda, without cross examination, told me that 
Joseph Parker has no standing among the learned 
men of England. ‘* You see,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ he 
is not a University man, and having small knowledge 
of what other men have said and done, he is amaz- 
ingly original at times—in fact he has no conception 
of how ridiculous he is.’’ [‘*Do you know what 
brand of whiskey he drinks?’’ asked President 
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Lincoln of the man who had come to him complaining 
of General Grant’s habits. ‘‘ What brand? Why, 
no, I don’t know the name of the brand, but pos- 
q sibly I could find out—Why do you wish to know?”’ 
** Well, if I knew the kind of whiskey he drank I’d 

get a jug of it for each of my generals.’’ ] 
For Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond you need no 
other guide than 7he Lady of The Lake. But still 
if you read Rob Roy while sojourning at Loch Lo- 
mond ’twill help stir your blood. All of the bodiless 
beings of Sir Walter’s brain are now to all loyal 
| Scotsmen historical characters, and all the local San- 
dy’s who act as guides can show you crags, nooks, 
and crannies replete with storied interest. A fine 
auld Hee-lander in breeks and a’ that, rowed me 
across the lake from Inversmaid to Rob Roy’s Cave, 
which can only be reached from the water. He 
told me many things about Sir Walter I never knew 
j before. He also had the goodness to tell me that 
, I looked much like Sir Walter. I gave him a six- 
pence on the spot. But on thinking it all over a 
) secret fear benumbs me—I half believe he said I 

q looked like Rob Roy, 
rl } @Drumtochty cannot be found. I asked over a 
t hundred railroad men in Scotland where it was, as 
; well as a score of cabbies in Edinburgh, and none of 
im @ em ever heard of the place. 
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London has five million inhabitants. Should you 
ask me to name you the two men in that vast city 
strongest in personality, I would say Joseph Parker 
first and Henry Irving second. These two men are 
alike, yet different; both were country boys, neither 
is college bred. They are near the same age, but 
Time has taken heaviest toll from Sir Henry. The 
preacher is bluff, hearty, robust, and has a great Jove- 
like head, The actor is yellow, careworn, gentle, 
spirituelle; he seems to be thinking thoughts that 
are beyond speech. 

At a certain dinner (not in honor of Stephen 
Crane), these two men among others sat at the board. 
When it came Parker’s turn to speak he spoke as he 
always does, with an impressive brevity and weight 
and poise unequalled by any man I ever heard speak 
the English tongue. He closed with these words, 
‘Fortunate for me it is that Sir Henry Irving did not 
study theology instead of histrionics, otherwise each 
Sunday would find me in the pew instead of the pul- 
pit.”” Then Sir Henry arose and spoke slowly and 
with a half touch of embarrassment that some say is 
art and others declare pure fright, but which in either 
case is most charming—winning every heart. He 
closed with these words: ‘* Fortunate for me it is 
that the Rev. Joseph Parker did not study histrionics 
instead of theology; otherwise I would be in the 
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stalls instead of on the stage.’? [Tremendous ap- 
plause—laughter and loud cries of ’ear, ’ear.] 


Men who race horses on the turf always fight 
cocks: men who trot horses on a track may. I en- 
deavored to explain the matter to certain English- 
men, but without success; yet in America a wayfar- 
ing man, though he be from Franklin, Ohio, appreci- 
ates the distinction. 


@There is no sign in London reading, ‘‘ Trousers 
Maker to the Queen.’”’ That is a base libel put forth 
by the Hartford man who discovered Joan of Arc for 
Harper's. But at No. 29 Pelican Court, off High 
Holborn, isa sign: ‘* Mr. J. Kipson, Purveyor in Cats’ 
Meat to H. R. H., the Duchess of York. ’’ 

@ The care-taker at No. 5 Cheyne Row is ‘* a widow 
woman ’’ who has reached the age of discretion. 
She is becomingly stout, wears a big white apron, a 
bit of a cap to match and gold bowed glasses. 
Through these glasses beam dancing black eyes that 
twenty years ago meant danger to he who ventured 
beyond the dead line. ‘* And this Carlyle—is he 
really considered much of a poet?’’ asked a man 
who registered from Peoria. ‘* Yes, I considered 
his French Revolution the greatest epic ever written, ’’ 
said the widow woman as her black eyes looked 
straight at me without a smile. The man from the 
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home of the Whiskey Trust took one look around the 
room, checked his list, got into his cab and was 
whisked away to Kensington Museum. 

** He’s a countryman of your’s, I believe? ’’ said 
the widow. 

**No,”’ said I, ** No, he is from Pearia. ’’ 

Then we went out in the little garden and sat in 
the seats where Thomas and Jeannie so often sat. 
We laughed, did we twain. The widow laughed at 
her joke and I laughed at mine; we laughed so loud 
that the shade of Jeannie’s dog that lies buried be- 
neath a neat marble slab in a corner of the garden, 
barked. Anyway a dog barked, I’ll swear to that. 
#‘*Do you like your business?’’ I asked the old 
man who stood outside a restaurant at Brighton giv- 
ing out bills. 

** No, brother, no I can hardly say I like it, much 
less love it. It’s a hard life—you better not adopt 
it. Ifthe people who come here get charged a half 
penny.more than they think they should pay they 
make it warm for me when they come out. ‘ Here’s 
the old spider that invited me into his horsemeat 
indigestion shop,’ said a motherly old woman to me 
a few days ago; and then she threw into my whis- 
kers a big lump of treacle she had in her hands. You 
see these cheap London cads never suspect that 
I’m one of the gentry, (temporarily financially em- 
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barrassed); and the way they talk to me is villainous. 
** Ere old Tommy Talker,’ said one of them to me 
yesterday, as he handed me a piece of steak that he 
had taken from the table, ‘’Ere, take this and make 
a bicycle tire of it!’ You know a genuine cockney 
scoops everything on the table, he does it for luck. 
I have to stand here and shout when the excursions 
arrive, ‘Come in, my friends, and dine with us!’ so- 
ciable like, you know. And would you believe it, 
two fellows came in yesterday, ate their fill and re- 
fused to pay because they said Old Pie Pusher out- 
side had specially invited them to dinner. ’Scuse 
me now sir—thank you, thank you! You see the 
woman who runs the place is watching us; I must 
earn my two and six a day. Now then: Step right 
this way, ladies and gents, get a square meal, all you 
can eat for a bob—four courses with a top-off of goose- 
berry tart—all for a bob! Come dine with us, come 
dine with us,"?*** 


#‘‘ Nothing succeeds like excess,’’ said Clanging- 
harp, with a slight hiccough. ‘Just three more 
cocktails and I’ll tackle that sonnet !’’ 


I hear that New York City teachers tell the chil- 
dren that the Devil is loose on Manhattan Isle; and 
the worst of it is, ’tis true. 
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ree ile’ opicites were, with the excep- 
tion Le that og Hage editor, Mr. mers 
originally issued t e G. P. Putnam, in 1853, 
in.a book entitled Homes of American Authors. 3: 
is now nearly half a century since this series (which 
for itself at the time a very noteworthy prestige ) 
brought before the public; and the presént pub- 
lishers feel that no apology is needed in presenting 
to a new generation of American readers papers of 
such distinctive biographical interest and literary value. 


No. 1, Emerson, by Geo. W. Curtis. 


2, Bryan ine M. Kirkland. 
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by zo. 8. Hillard. 
Geo. W. Greene. 


The above papers will form the series of Little 
Journeys for the year 1896. 


will be issued monthly, beginning January, 
1896, in the same general style as the series of 1895, 
at 50 cents a year, and single copies will be sold for 
§ cents, postage paid. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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First in its field in this country. Published in Win- 
ter, Spring, Summer and Autumn Numbers. 
Two Dollars a Year. Each number contains 
four full page illustrations, with many large ini- 
tial letter, head and tail pieces and other orna- 
ments. Printed on an imported French hand- 
made paper. Its aim is to give expression to 
the spirit of Art of our day. The most beauti- 
ful and interesting art periodical published. 
Sample copies (back numbers) fifty cents in 
stamps. Circulars and sample pages free. Sub- 
scription Two Dollars a Year. Published by 
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HORACE L. TRAUBEL, Editor. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


All communications intended for the 
Editor should be addressed to HoRACE 
L. TRAUBEL, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


THE attention of persons interested in Walt Whit- 
man is directed to THE CONSERVATOR, in which, 
along with the presentation of other views, affecting 
freedom, democracy, ethics, solidarity, there appear 
= stutlies treating of the significance of Walt 

/hitman’s appearance in history, written in part by 
men whose personal relations to Whitman, often 
whose genius, give their utterances great importance 
and offer special reasons why readers of books and 
lovers of man cannot afford to ignore or neglect 
their contributions. 


Grouped here following are some names of recent 
writers aiding in this synthesis. 

ohn Burroughs, Miss Helen A. Clarke, 

ichard Maurice Bucke, Miss Helena Born, 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, Edward Payson Jackson, 
Hamlin Garland, Edgar Fawcett, 
Daniel G. Brinton, Laurens Maynard, 
Thomas B. Harned, Francis Howard Williams, 
Kelley Miller, William Sloane Kennedy, 
Isaac Hull Platt, John Herbert Clifford, 
Miss Charlotte Porter, Wayland Hyatt Smith, 

Horace L. Traubel. 
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x ey | THE © 
PAP NEL|PHILISTINE, handsome-— 
A | 8) Mily bound in Buckram and 
an 923 2 . 

Py AAsAntique Boards, is now 
ready. The present price of the 
book is One Dollar. A few copies of 
Volume One of the Philistine bound 


in Anitique Boards. Price $2.00 each. 


THE PHILISTINE, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 





Mae A Young Man’s 


Book for Young 
Men, by Edward 
W. Bok, Editor 
of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 3 
CONTENTS: A Correct Knowledge 
of Himself; What Really is Success ; 
The Young Man in Business; His 
Social Life and Amusements ; ‘‘ Sow- 
ing His Wild Oats;’’ In Matters of 
Dress; His Religious Life; His At- 
titude Toward Women; The Ques- 
tion of Marriage & 

Bound in Buckram, Decorated, 
Gilt Top, 12mo, $1.00. @ Every- 
where bought and received as the 
best, most practical and helpful book 
for Young Men published for years. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by the 


| publishersyacy, We Werca, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago: 63 W 
Toronto: 140 and 142 Yonge 
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THE LOTUS. 





A Miniature Magazine of Art 
and Literature _ Uniquely 
Printed and MHlus- 


trated. 05 





ee 
A graceful flower.—Rochester Herald. 
Even better than the Pxiistine.—CiAi- 
cago News. 
The handsomest of all the bibelots.—Zze 7 
Echo. 


Alone in its scope and piquancy.—Boston 
Ideas. 


Artistic in style and literary in character. | 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


The prettiest of the miniature maga- 
zines.— Syracuse Herald. 
Each bi-weekly visit brings a charm- 
ing surprise. —EVERYBODY. ; 
TuE Lotus seeks to be novel, unconventional and 
entertaining without yoni nay purity and wholesome: 
ness, It seeks to be a medium for the younger writers. 
THE. Lotus is published every two weeks and is sup- 
plied to subscribers for One Dollar a year; foreign sub- 


scription, $1.25. Sample copy five cents. On sale 
at all news stands. 


THE LOTUS, Kansas City, Mo. 





Have You Seen a Copy of 


e « Che Lotes «= « 


Published at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York? 


If you are interested in Art, Music, 
Education, Literature; if you 
want a magazine for the home 
that is both instructive and en-: 
tertaining, you will want 


Che Lots. = 


It is a dignified, full-grown 
periodical of the best class. 


15 Cents a Number. $1 a year. 
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‘Philistine Readers 


will be interested in a.month- 
ly illustrated magazine that is 
devoted exclusively to litera- 
ture and its progress in Amer- 
ica and England. No person 
who lays claims to culture and 
wide reading can afford to be 
without The Bookman. 

To any reader mentioning 
The Philistine we will send a 


sample copy free of all charge. | 


ADDRESS 
THE BOOKMAN 
151 Fifth Ave New York City 
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y: ., in great variety. Exclusive West- 
_ .. ern Agents: for L. L. Brown'Paper 
_ *, Company’s Hand-mades. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR’& CO., 
207-209 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Il. 
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BEHOLD. THE LILIES; 
Drowsy weather, eleven o "clock; 
Tall,white daisies, blew in the sun, 
And dust blew lightly on Martha’s frock ; 
(Morning Service must haye begun). 


The anthem sounded along thé street ; 
Winds breathed up from the fresh+cut hay: 
She lingered a little: the fields 4re sweet, 
‘They toil not; neither do they pray. 
—SaraH Norciirrg CLEGHORN. 





